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to conduct their affairs by the ways and means which the stone
age placed at their disposal and according to the scheme of life
which resulted from the use of those means in this peculiar en-
vironment.
The available direct evidence from the stone age necessarily
is altogether of a material kind, and it therefore bears witness
'directly to nothing else than the material conditions and the
state of the industrial arts; indirectly, by way of circumstantial
evidence, something, but not much, is also shown as to the
state of institutions. So, it is known that this Scandinavian
(Danish-Swedish) region through the best part of this pre-
historic period was furnished with abundant forests, productive
fisheries, including shell-fish, a good supply of game, and with
an equable climate.1 In addition, as already noted above, it
offered a fertile soil and a ready supply of excellent flint, the
material of the primary tools in the stone age.2
The country is drawn on a small scale, in that it is so cut
into strips and patches of land and water as to interpose an in-
superable obstacle to the coercive control of extensive territories
by any industrial organisation or by any authority of a govern-
mental kind which has command of only such ways and means
as the neolithic technology will afford. Yet it is a tract of coun-
try that includes relatively little waste land, and what waste
xln all this there is a suggestive resemblance to the Northwest Coast
region of America.
2Owing to its peculiar geological formation Denmark, and south-
western Sweden in a less pronounced way, was fortunate above all other
European countries in its large, excellent and readily accessible flint
supply. The Danish islands and much of the peninsula are superficially
of the nature of a moraine on a large scale, thrown up across the south
end of the Baltic trough by glacial action which scooped out that trough
and left a moraine-like bar carrying non-chalky boulders, boulder clay,
sand, marly soil, and particularly the refractory flint nodules derived from
the chalk. The underlying formations are also mainly cretaceous. The flint
consequently occurs in extraordinarily large proportion, as compared with
places where it is found only in place in the chalk beds, as, e.g., on the
English downs.